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between the employers and workingmen in the mixed syndicates, the 

strikes even in the Catholic syndicates etc. — would seem to justify 

the question whether a deeper study of the psychology of the different 

groups and classes engaged in modern industry would not reveal the 

futility of such forms of organization as that represented by the mixed 

syndicates in France. It is interesting that M. Pawlowski himself is 

forced to admit that the mixed syndicate ' ' has not said the last 

word" on the problem of organizing industrial life on the basis of 

solidarity. 

Louis Levine. 
New York City. 

Railroads : Rates and Regulations. By W. Z. RlPLEY. New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 191 2. — xviii; 659 pp. 

This volume gives a description of the evolution and results of cur- 
rent freight-rate practices which suggests somewhat the work of Mr. 
L. G. McPherson, save that it is written from the point of view of one 
more thoroughly in sympathy with the growth of regulation. In his 
mass of descriptive material, Professor Ripley outdoes Mr. McPherson. 
He gives also a vivid and sympathetic account of the growth and vicis- 
situdes of federal regulation, with emphasis on the battles of judicial 
interpretation. He proves that it is possible to appreciate to the full 
the complexity of the task that confronts the railroad official, without 
idealizing the success with which these difficulties are met. The fact 
that rates are the " natural " products of commercial evolution does 
not lead him to the conclusion that therefore they cannot be ' ' arti- 
ficially " bettered by public action. Rather it is shown that the product 
of past conditions may become a bar to the natural course of future 
progress. Wastes and anachronisms are indicated, and disagreeable 
episodes are not glossed over. Pro- railroad senators are freely named, 
and early attempts at duping public opinion are unsparingly treated. 
The chapter covering the period from the passage of the first Interstate 
Commerce Act to 1905 is entitled " Emasculation of the Law." Pro- 
fessor Ripley certainly hits from the shoulder. 

Despite its size, the volume is limited in scope. It deals almost 
exclusively with freight charges, and even here the subjects of " Physi- 
cal Valuation and Reasonable Rates " and of " Joint Rates and Pro- 
rating" are postponed to a second volume, in which pooling also is to 
be more fully treated. The details of freight service, to which the 
recent book of Johnson and Huebner gives so much space , are studi- 
ously avoided and even such a topic as demurrage is omitted. 
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Among the best chapters are those on " Personal Discrimination," 
" Problems of Routing " and " Freight Classification." The difficulties 
of establishing uniform classification are particularly well presented. 
The book will be an extremely valuable work of reference ; while the 
general reader, who may skip the multiplied details of cases and de- 
cisions, will find much that is too interesting to be overlooked. 

The author pleads the inductive method in justification of his 
" almost exuberant mass of illustrative material," realizing that " it 
may be alleged that in places so thick are the circumstantial trees of 
evidence that one can scarcely perceive the wood of principle." This 
effect of confusion is especially vexing in the chapters on the theory 
of charges. After concluding that two-thirds of the expenses for 
maintenance of way do not vary with traffic (page 55), the author 
finds by comparing such outlays on different roads that they do vary 
with traffic so emphatically that he is driven to compare them on a 
basis of ton-miles moved rather than on a basis of miles of road (pages 
60, 61 ; yet no explanation is offered for the apparent inconsistency. 
One hardly knows what to do with the statement that two- thirds of a 
railroad's expenses do not vary with the ups and downs of the volume 
of traffic " at any given time" (page 65. The italics are the reviewer's). 
The statement that "the new (capital) outgo must be distributed 
evenly over the entire volume of traffic thereafter handled " (page 61) 
sounds like the cost theory of charges, which the author elsewhere 
denies (page 169 et seq.) ; and the final conclusion that the law of 
increasing returns in the case of railroads is fiscal rather than economic 
and not due to " any marked economies of large-scale production " 
(page 99) seems based on nothing but an unusual use of terms. The 
soundness of Professor Ripley's general conclusions is superior to the 
coherence of his presentation. The book has embodied in it a number 
of earlier articles, resulting in some repetition and in one incidental 
anachronism (page 293, lines 6-9). Many slips have escaped the 
proof reader, some of these being serious enough to reverse the sense 
of a clause. 

In view of the admitted difficulty of seeing the forest, the reviewer 
takes the liberty of generalizing the author's conclusions on the matters 
of most violent controversy, viz. the conflicts of rival localities which 
focus on classifications and differential rates. Fundamentally, the 
questions at issue are the same we meet in the field of international 
commerce ; for they hinge on the conscious determination where indus- 
tries and trade shall be located, through the exercise of a power almost 
as discretionary as that of taxation. Into the framework made familiar 
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by the tariff controversy we may fit the conclusions of the present 
study. 

Paralleling the general free-trade argument is the statement that the 
" principle of relative cost should be the fundamental one in fixing 
upon the scale of local non-competitive rates" (page 180. See 
also pages 123-124, 132-133, 137 and 162). The familiar "infant 
industry " argument appears no less plainly : " It may temporarily be 
worth while, in order to build up a new industry, to accord a lower 
rating to a commodity actually more valuable or more expensive to 
handle than others" (page 179. See also page 178). Again: "At 
times it is neither water nor commercial competition which actually 
brings about the low rate at the basing point, but merely a consensus 
of opinion among carriers that the place will respond quickly enough 
to favors granted to make it worth while to try the experiment" (page 
228). Not always, however, does this motive justify the differential of 
which it is the cause. There is shown a direct conflict between this 
principle, which tends to concentration at selected localities, and the 
desire for decentralization on grounds of general public policy (page 
395. See also pages 199 and 241). 

The ' ' established interests ' ' argument is still more in evidence in 
the policy of " keeping everybody in business." To induce timid 
capital to locate on their lines, carriers must give " some guarantee of 
permanence" (pages 149 et seq.); and, having done so, they are 
" subsequently estopped from charging to the full limit of what the 
traffic will bear" (page 545). But this policy should stop short of 
creating industrial rigidity (pages 153-154 and 162). Latitude must 
always be allowed for meeting unavoidable competition ; but the trunk- 
line rate system , based on distance , is set as a standard towards which 
the basing-point system and others will naturally approach, as the rest 
of the country approaches the dense settlement of the trunk-line region. 

J. M. Clark. 

Amherst College. 



